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old school possess only one point in common : both place equal 
faith in a noble type of humanity ; in both alike resides the love 
of beauty. A picture like the '" Egyptian Dancing Women" 
gives the artist all the opportunities he could desire for color, 
beauty, dramatic action and effects of light and shade*. The rich 
costumes of the women, splendid with " barbaric gold;" the 
Turkish rug upon which they dance ; the turbans of the slaves ; 
the oriental robes of the pasha ; the deep blue Egyptian sky 
studded with stars ; the glowing walls — conspire to make a 
work of unusual brilliancy. 

Professor Gustav Richter is fond of painting Egyptian sub- 
jects. At the Vienna Exhibition he was represented by a noble 



block of stone, and the pyramid, which already rises high 
into the sky, is crowded with busy laborers. At the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition Professor Richter had a por- 
trait of Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, painted while 
that gentleman was United States minister at Berlin. At 
the Exposition Universelle in Paris he was represented by 
several portraits of princes and princesses of the royal family 
of Germany. The mantle of Wallreider, so beloved of royal 
purple, seems to have fallen upon his shoulders, and he ap- 
pears to be the Cabanel of Germany. His portraits are 
pleasing and artistic. A picture by this artist, called " The 
Shawl Merchant," was exhibited at Goupil's, in New York, a 
year or two ago, attracting much attention. 



DECORATIVE ART AT PARIS. 

The chief sensation in connection with the Exposition 
Universelle at Paris was the overwhelming display of riches 
made in the exhibition of retrospective art in the lateral, 
galleries of the Trocadero Palace. One hall was filled with 
Grecian antiques — exquisitely tinted marbles and perfect 
bronzes ; another contained terra cottas and bronzes of the 
elder days ; the fourth hall was filled with the beginnings of 
Christian art, illuminated missals and bibles, and reliquaries 
garnished with precious stones, some dating from the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The fifth hall was filled with the treas- 
ures owned by the Basilewskis family — almost a complete 
history of art from the Catacombs to the close of the 
sixteenth century ; caskets, in a hundred forms, of carved 
ivory ; armory of the Middle Ages ; sculptured furniture ; 
bronzes and brass work. The period of the Renaissance was- 
exhibited in the sixth and seventh halls, making such a col- 
lection of varied enamels, glasses, Florentine bronzes and 
terra cottas, marbles and caskets, as will, probably, never 
be seen together again outside of Paris. The eighth room 
was filled with Italian faiences, Spanish goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths' work ; potteries from Palissy's hand and manu- 
scripts from the Rouen Library. The treasures owned by- 
Prince Czartoryski — Polish antiquities, priceless and of great 
historical interest, filled the eighth room, consisting of cups,, 
vases, saddles, weapons, coats of mail, cuirasses, etc. The move- 
ment of art in the seventeenth century was fairly illustrated in 
three large rooms, one of which was particularly rich in ceramics, 
medallions, specimens of printed works, rich bindings and minia- 
tures, all of a high order. 

In the art of bronze making it may be allowed that the 
French stand at the head of European nations. They admit, 
however, that the Japanese and Chinese are their superiors in this 
branch of art. Looking at the display made in the miraculous- 
Pavilion of Paris at the Exposition, it seemed almost incredible 




historic work, which for the first time worthily asserted in an 
international contest the position to which the artist had long 
been known to be entitled. This picture was the florid but well- 
studied composition, " The Building of an Egyptian Pyramid," 
second only in importance to Professor Piloty's great work shown 
at the same exhibition, "The Triumph of Germanicus." The 
moment chosen for Professor Richter's now well-known picture 
is when the king and queen have come to see the progress of the 
works. In the foreground swarthy Nubians drag along a massive 



that such richness and variety of design should be the product 
of a single country. From the immense group in the principal 
gallery of the Champ de Mars Palace, at the summit of which 
appeared Charlemagne on a war horse led by two warriors in 
costumes of his time, radiated many galleries filled with works 
of art of the most ravishing beauty. There were exquisite and 
ethereal statues ; bronzes in profusion, made by such artists as 
Barbedienne ; Du Bois, who made the " Florentine Singer" and: 
the "Charity;" Mercie, the moulder of "David Triumphant"' 
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and other biblical subjects ; Delaplanche, Chapu and Rude, and 
other men whose names are as familiar to the people of the 
United States as to those of France. The clocks of marble 
and bronze and precious stones, the mantel ornaments, pieces for 
the table and presentation, were all deftly ornamented and 
charming creations of French artists. We select for illustration 
a remarkably fine specimen in solid silver and bronze,, called 
■" Groupe de la Navigation," which is characteristic of French 
art-work in the precious metals, graceful in design and clearly 
expressing the idea in- . 
tended to be conveyed. A j 
woman is sitting in the 
prow of a ship, against 
which dash the waves, 
holding aloft in her right 
•hand a star symbolical of 
the north star, which is 
.the navigator's guide. Her 
left hand grasps the globe. 
A boy is at the rudder ; 
and, as he stands, looks 
out at sea to mark his 
course. This group was 
•made by order of the 
French Government, and 
presented to an English 
gentleman by the Minister 
of Marine, for the services 
he had rendered the French 
navy by causing the adop- 
tion of the universal code 
of international signals. 

The French are pre- 
eminently the masters of 
the language of art. They 
possess a vast heritage of 
forms which have been 
:set up in their museums. 
These are accessible to the 
art-workers, and they use 
them as a book of refer- 
ence. They understand 
the essential condition of 
the existence of the minor 
decorative arts, which is 
their subordination to a 
purpose. Everything that 
comes from France is beau- 
tiful, thoughtful and ap- 
propriate. Is it not, then, a 
matter for congratulation 
that the grand prize, over 
all the world, for art-work 
in the precious metals, has 
been won at Paris, this 
year of 1878, by Tiffany & 
Go., an American house ? 
Decorative art is making 
rapid progress in the United 
States, and so successful 
was the Loan Exhibition 
of the Society for Deco- 
rative Art, held in New 
York in 1877, that another and larger one is now in progress, 
requiring for its accommodation the whole of the National 
Academy of Design. The discovery is being made in this coun- 
try that nature is not the only fountain of art ; that it is neces- 
sary to know how drawing and carving, painting and sculpture 
has been done by our predecessors ; how they have interpreted 
nature according to all the moods and emotions of the human 
soul, and under all' the conditions of life. To this end we need 
museums, and art galleries, and exhibitions, which shall contain 
specimens of all the art-work of mankind, from the simplest be- 
ginnings to the present day. 

The " Sabre of Damascus," which we reproduce, could be seen 
in the French Department of the Exhibition. As specimens of 



the ornamental metal-works of France, these arms may be con- 
sidered to hold a high place. The term damascene is often used 
in connection with artistic metal-work. This word indicates all 
decorations produced by gold on iron. It derives its origin from 
Damascus, the city where the famous sword blades were made 
and decorated. The gold is not inlaid, as it would seem at first 
sight, but made to adhere to the surface of the steel, which has 
been prepared to receive it by being cut or scratched with a sharp 
tool. The cuts cross each other at different angles, and leave 
§§§§^ the surface of the metal 

rough like the surface of a 
file. The gold is laid on 
this in fine wire, which is 
bent to follow the proposed 
design. It is then rubbed 
or hammered flat, the pres- 
sure used by the workman 
being sufficient not only 
to flatten the gold, but 
also to rub into the cuts ; 
which, submitting to a 
strong pressure, partly 
close up, biting in the 
gold, as it were, between 
their edges, and holding it 
there. The Japanese are 
masters in this art. The 
blade in the illustration is 
elaborately decorated, and 
the hilt is studded with 
precious stones. 

A more characteristic 
specimen of modern French 
art, as applied to the de- 
coration of presentation 
swords, is seen in the hilt 
of a sword, carved in high 
relief from solid gold, pre- 
sented to General Nicolas 
Changarnier. The design 
is so managed it forms a 
strong handle for the hand 
to cling to and grasp. In 
this matter of sword deco- 
ration the Americans are 
not behind the French, as 
all know who witnessed the 
magnificent display made 
by Tiffany & Co., of New 
York, at the Centennial 
Exhibition, of presentation 
swords for famous Ameri- 
can generals. Simply as 
showing with how much 
beauty and ingenuity de- 
corative art may be applied 
to fire-arms in general, we 
give examples of highly or- 
namented French and ori- 
ental pistols. It by no 
means follows that these 
fire-arms take high rank 
for excellence ; and, to the 
eye of the American manufacturer it may seem worse than useless 
to spend so much time and thought on the outside of the stock, 
boss, trigger, etc. The cases of fire-arms exhibited at Paris this 
year, from the United States, were a just source of pride to all 
Americans. 

A CONVERSATION. 

A REMARKABLE display of art works was made by the German 
empire at the Exposition Universelle in Paris, as might be ex- 
pected from a nation which possesses the schools of Munich, 
Berlin and Dusseldorf. There are those who prophesy that the 
day is not distant when Berlin will divide with Paris the honors 




